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Translated for this Journal. 


From Felix Mendelssohn's “Travelling- 
Letters.” 
(Continued from page 51.) 
Paris, Dec. 19, 1881. 
Dear Father ! 


Accept my heartiest thanks for your letter of 
the 7th. Although in some points Ido not so 
entirely understand your meaning, or think dif- 
ferently, yet I hope that that will all come right 
of itself, when we talk more about it, and that 
you will allow me, as heretofore, to express my 
views frankly. I allude to the idea, which you 
suggest to me, of getting a libretto made by a 
French poet, and of composing a translation of 
it for the Munich stage. * 

First of all I must tell you, how heartily sorry 
I am, that you have not opened your views to me 
on this point until now. I was in Diisseldorf, as 
you know, to talk with Immermann about the 
matter; he was quite willing, undertook it, and 
has promised me the poem at the latest by the 
end of May; soI do not see how it is possible 
for me to draw back; nor do I desire it, since I 
have confidence in him. TI could not possibly 
imagine what you meant in your last letter about 
Immermann and his incapacity to write an opera. 
Although I cannot thus far share your opinion, 
yet it would have been my duty to do nothing, 
until you had expressly shown yourself to be of 
one mind with me; I could have arranged the 
thing by letter from here, &c. But I believed 
that I was acting to your entire satisfaction, when 
I made known my wish to him. Besides, I had 
convinced myself, by some of his new things, 
which he read to me, that he really was a poet ; 
then again, other things being equal, I should 
always decide rather for the German, than for 
the French text; and finally, he has taken a 
subject, which had long been in my mind, and 
which (if I am not mistaken) mother wanted for 
an opera: Shakespeare’s “ Tempest.” So I was 
very glad about it, and I should doubly regret it 
now, should you not sanction what I have done. 
At all events I beg you, not to be displeased with 
me for this; especially not to become mistrustful 
of the work, or lose your pleasure in it upon this 
account. From all I know of Immermann, I 
have reason to expect an excellent libretto. 
What I said of his solitariness, refers only to his 
inner life and occupation ; for the rest he knows 
very well how it goes in the world, what the 
people want, how much it will do to give then— 
but above all he is an artist; that is the main 
thing. I need not say, though, that I neither can 
nor will compose to any text, which I do not con- 
sider good, and which does not warm me up. But 
to this it is very essential, that you should be 
agreed with me. I shall think it over carefully, 
before I begin upon the music; and of course I 
shall at once communicate to you the dramatically, 
interesting, or (in a good sense) the theatrical 

* During his stay in Munich Felix Mendelssohn had been 


commissioned by the director, to compose an opera for the 
Munich theatre! 





part of it; in short shall treat the thing as seri- 
ously, as it deserves. But the first step is taken, 
and I cannot tell you how sorry I should be, not 
to have your approval. 


But one thing consoles me, namely, that so far 
I must say to myself,that I should act just so 
again, if it depended freely on myself, although 
I have now learned to know much of the French 
poems, aud in the best light. Pardon me if I 
speak just asI think about it. To compose a 
French text translated, seems to me on several 
accounts impracticable. In the first place it 
seems to me as if you approved them more ac- 
cording to the success they have, than according 
to their real worth. I remember too how dissatis- 
fied you were with the subject of Masaniello, a 
mute led astray, of the William Tell, which is 
made elaborately tedicus, &c. But the success, 
which they have throughout Germany, certainly 
does not depend on the fact that they are good, 
or dramatic, for “ Tell” is neither of the two, 
but upon the fact that they came from Paris and 
have pleased there. Decidedly one way to re- 
cognition in Germany, is that which lies through 
Paris and London; but it is not the only way ; 
this is proved not only by the whole of Weber, 
but also by Spohr, whose Faust is now counted 
here as classical music, and is to be given the 
next season at the Grand Opera in London. 
Nor could I take that way in any case, since my 
grand opera is bespoken for Munich, and T have 
accepted the commission. So I will try it in 
Germany, and there stay and work, so long as 1 
can work and maintain myself there, for that in- 
deed is the first duty. If I cannot do that, then 
I must off again, to London or to Paris, where it 
goes easier. But if 1 can do it in Germany, I 
see to be sure how much better one gets paid, 
how much more honored elsewhere. and how 
much more freely and gaily he may live, where- 
asin Germany he must continually labor and 
make progress, and must never rest. And I 
hold to the last. Not one of the new librettos 
here, brought out upon the stage for the first 
time in Germany, would according to my convic- 
tion have had the slightest success. Besides, the 
main point with them all is just one of these 
which, although the times demand it,and although 
I perfectly well see, that on the whole one must 
go with the times, and not against them,—one 
ought directly to oppose: it is that of immorali- 
ty. When in Robert le diable the nuns come one 
after the other and try to seduce the hero, until 
the abbess finally succeeds ; when the hero comes 
by magic into the chamber of his beloved, and 
throws her upon the ground, forming a tableau, 
at which the public here claps, and will perhaps 
clap in imitation through all Germany, and then 
when she entreats him for mercy ; when in an- 
other place the maiden undresses herself, while 
she sings a song about how she is to be married 
about the same time on the morrow — it makes 
an effect, but I have no music for that sort of 
thing. For it is vulgar, and if the ‘times desire 





it and find it necessary, I will write church 
music. Besides, another reason occurs to me, 
why it is impracticable, namely : no French poet 
will be found to undertake it. It is not easy to 
obtain a libretto from one of them for the stage 
here ; for all the better ones are overloaded with 
orders. Yet I think that I might at some rate 
procure me one. But to write a libretto for a 
German theatre, is a thing that never would occur 
to them. In the first place it would be so much 
nearer, to give the opera here, and would also 
be so much more rational; in the second place, 
they would be unwilling to write for any other 
theatre than the French, because they can hardly 
conceive of any other. But principally it would 
be impossible to procure for them such a remun- 
eration, as they draw from the theatres, and from 
the part d'auteur. 

But now pardon me for having expressed my 
opinion in so outright a manner. You have al- 
ways allowed me to do so in our other conversa- 
tions; so I hope you will not take it ill of me 
this time, and will correct my view by imparting 
to me your own. Your FEix. 

Paris, Dec. 20, 1831. 

Dear Rebecca ! 

Yesterday I was in the Chamber of Deputies, 
and I must tell you about it. But what is the 
Chamber of Deputies to you? It is a political 
song, and you would rather know whether I have 
made any love songs, or bridal songs, or wedding 
songs. But this isindeed bad ; none but political 
songs are composed here; I do not believe that I 
ever in my life have passed two such unmusical 
weeks, as these; it has seemed to me, as if I 
never should think again of composing ; this all 
comes of the juste milieu ; but it is only when one 
is with musicians, that it becomes really bad, for 
they do not wrangle about politics, they wail 
over it. One has had his place taken from him, 
another his title, a third his money; and this all 
comes, as they say, of the milieu. So yesterday 
I saw the “milieu”; it wore a light grey overcoat, 
looked noble, and sat at the head of the Ministe- 
rial bench. But it was very sharply attacked by 
M. Mauguin, who has a long nose. Seriously, 
you care nothing for that, it cannot help you at 
all. I must chat with you for once, and if I was 
lazy in Italy, wild student-like in Switzerland, 
a putter away of beer and cheese in Munich, so 
in Paris I must be a politician. I wanted to 
make many Symphonies, and songs for all sorts 
of ladies in Frankfort, Diisseldorf and Berlin, 
But so far it is out of the question. Paris crowds 
upon me, and since before all things I must now 
see Paris, I just see it, and am dumb. 

Besides, I am cold; that too is a pity. The 
little room cannot be heated, and not until new 
year’s day can I get another, which is warm. In 
such a little, dark hole on the ground floor, look- 
jng upon a small, damp garden, where one’s feet 
are cold, who can make music? It is bitter cold ; 
an Italian, like me, is doubly sensitive to it, and 
out there some one is singing a political song to 
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the guitar. §For#he rest I live like a heathen 
at noon and evening out; to-day at Baillot’s, 
to-morrow at a familywho are friends of the Bigots, 
day after to-morrow Valentin, on Monday Fould, 
Tuesday Hiller, Wednesday Gerard, and so it 
was all last week. In the forenoon I run to the 
Louvre, and look at the Raphaels, and my Titian ; 
one would like a dozen more eyes for such a pic- 
ture. 

Yesterday I was in the Chamber of Peers,who 
were passing judgment on their own hereditary 
rights, and I saw M. Pasquier’s wig; day before 
yesterday I made musical calls upon the queru- 
lous Cherubini, and the friendly Herz. There is 
a great sign on the house: Manufacture de pia- 
nos par Ienri Herz, marchand de modes et de 
nouveautés. I thought it all belonged together, 
but overlooked the fact that there were two 
different signs. I went in below, where I came 
upon gauze and lacesin the entry, and somewhat 
confused I asked for the pianos. A multitude 
of fair pupils were waiting above, with industrious 
faces ; I sat down by the fire-side and read your 
dear account of father’s birthday, and so on; 
then came Herz (das Herzchen) and gave audi- 
ence to his scholars. We were very loving, 
thought of old times, and mutually sprinkled one 
another with great praise. On his pianos stands : 
Medaille Wor, Exposition de 1827; that was im- 
posing to me. From there I went to Erard’s, 
tried the instruments, and remarked that it stood 
upon them in great letters: Meédaille d'or, Expo- 
sition de 1827. Then I felt less respect. At 
home T immediately opened my own Pleyel instru- 
ment, and sure enough, there it stood too in great 
letters: Medaille d'or, Exposition de 1827. The 
thing is like the title of Hofrath; but it is signifi- 
cant. They say the Chamber will for the next 
thing discuss the following proposition: Tous les 
Francais du sexe masculin ont des leur naissance 
le droit de porter Vordre de la légion dhonneur ; 
and only by especial merit can one obtain per- 
mission to appear without the order. You 
actually see no man on the street without some 
sort of gay ribbon ; it puts an end to all distine- 
tion. 

Apropos! Shall I have myself lithographed 
full length? You may answer what you will, I 
shall not do it. For one afternocn as I stood 
unter den Linden before Schenk’s shop,and looked 
at H..’s and W ..’s lithograph, I swore a fear- 
ful oath, which God ouly heard, that I would 
never suffer myself to be hung up, before I had 
become a great man. In Munich the temptation 
was strong; there they wanted to drape me in a 
Carbonari cloak, with a facsimile beneath, and a 
stormy sky for background; but I have happily 
escaped with my principle undamaged. Here 
again it is seductive, and really they make them 
altogether too like ; but I adhere to my resolu- 
tion, and if I do not finally become a great man, 
then posterity will be the poorer by one portrait, 
but also poorer by one piece of folly. 

It is now the 24th, and it was fine last evening 
at Bailiot’s.s The man plays wonderfully well ; 
he had invited together a very musical company 
of attentive ladies and enthusiastic gentlemen 
and I have seldom amused myself so well and 
received so much honor in a soirée ; for really it 
gave me the greatest pleasure to hear my E flat 
major Quartet, dedicated to B. P., played in 
Paris by Baillot and his party ; he filled it ful 
of fire and spirit. They began with a Quintet 





by Boccherini, a perrugue, but with a very amia- 
ble old gentleman under it; then the people 
called for a Sonata by Bach. We took the one 
in A major. Very old tones dawned upon my 
mind, of the time when Baillot played it with 
Mme. Bigot ;* we urged one another forward ; 
the thing grew lively, and amused us and the 
people so much, that we immediately played the 
Sonata in E major on the top of it, and mean to 
produce the other four the next time. Then I 
had to play alone; I thought that I should suc- 
ceed in an extempore Fantasia, and it did actually 
succeed very well. Now the people were fairly 
in earnest; so I could take three themes out of 
the aforesaid Sonatas, and knead them together 
to my heart’s content; the people were incredi- 
bly delighted ; they sereamed and clapped like 
mad after it. 

Then Baillot came and laid my Quartet on 
the desks; his whole manner had something so 
uncommonly friendly, that I was doubly happy. 
especially as he seemed on the first meeting, and 
generally, rather cold, and somewhat depressed 
by the loss of his positions. A crowd of old 
familiar forms appeared again, asked after all 
of you, and related many anecdotes of that 
time. 

When I came through Louvain in the winter 
two years ago, with the “ Liederspiel” in my 
head, and my lame knee,t I held on to a_ brass 
pump handle in the court, to keep myself from 
falling ; and this year when I arrived in the same 
uncomfortable diligence, with just such cued pos- 
tilions, I had “ Liederspiel,” and knee, and all 
Italy behind me, and there hung the pump-han- 
dle, as bright and clean as ever ; it had survived 
1830 and all the revolutionary storms of the 
place, and was not changed at all. This issenti- 
mental. Father must not read it, for it is the 
old story of past and present, about which we 
contended one fine evening, and which occurs to 
me here again at every step amid the crowd of 
people; at the Madeleine, on the way to aunt 
J—’s, at the Hotel des Princes, at the Gallery, 
which father showed me 15 years ago, at the 
sight of the gay signs, which made an impression 
on me then, and have now become shabby and 
brown, and so on. Besides, this evening will be 
Christmas Eve; but I shall be indifferent to it, 
and to New Year's Night too.—But, God willing, 
it shall look differently next year, and I will not 
go again on Christmas Eve to the opera, as I do 
to-day, to hear Lablache and Rubini for the first 
time. Ahme! I feel but little interest in it. 
“Nut-cracker” and apples would be nearer to me 
to-day ; and I much question, whether the orches- 
tra will play as fine a Symphony as my “ Child- 
ren’s Symphony.’’{ One must be contented for 
to-day. But this is modulating into the minor, a 
reproach continually brought against the ¢école 
Allemande, and as I do not profess to belong to it, 
the French think I am cosmopolite. God for- 
bid! 

And now farewell; a thousand greetings from 
Bertin de Vaux, Giron de l’Ain, Dupont de 
V’Eure, Tracy, Sacy, Passy and other good ac- 
quaintances. I wanted to tell you in this letter, 
how Salverte attacked the Ministers, while there 

* Mendelssohn's piano teacher in Paris when the family 
lived there for a time in 1816. 

t In 1829 Mendelssohn had been overturned in a cabriolet 
in London and seriously injured in the knee. 

3} A so-called Kinder-Sinfonie composed by Mendlessohn for 
the family Christmas festival in the year 1820. 





was a little emeute on the Pont Neuf; how I sat 
with Franck in the Chamber in the midst of St. 
Simonians ; how witty Dupin was; but I can go 
no further. Another time.—Be happy and glad 
this evening, and think also of the brothers. 
FELIX. 


Paris, Dee. 23, 1831. 

Dear Madam Fanny! 

For three months I have beeu meaning to write 
you a musical letter, but my procrastination 
revenges itself; for now, that I have been here 
a fortnight, I really do not know if I can do it. 
I have been in the mood here for all possible 
things : for a traveller full of enriosity and won- 
der; for a dandy; fora Frenchman; yesterday 
indeed for a peer of France,—but not yet fora 
musician. Perhaps I must let it go altogether, 
for music seems to wear a miserable aspect here. 
The concerts of the Conservatoire, in which I 
was particularly interested, will probably not 
take place, because the Commission of the Minis~ 
try wished to give to the Commission of the 
Society a commission to curtail a part of the 
income of a Commission of Professors; where- 
upon the Commission of the Conservatoire replied 
to the Commission of the Ministry, that they 
might go and be hanged (suspended), and they 
would not consent to it. ‘The journals make bit- 
ter comments on it, which you need not read, 
because with you they are forbidden,—you lose 
nothing by that. The Opera Comique is bank~ 
rupt and has had reldche since T have been here ; 
in the Grand Opera only little ones are given 
which amuse me, but otherwise neither disturb’ 
me nor excite me. “ Armida” was the last 
grand opera, but they give it in three acts, and 
that was two years ago. Choron’s Institute has 
closed (lit. gone in); the Royal Chapel has gone 
out like a candle; on Sundays there is no Mass 
to be heard now in all Paris, unless accompanied 
by Serpents. The Malibran appears next week 
for the last time. 

Well, you say, then withdraw into yourself, and 
write your music upon “ Ach Gott vom Himmel,” 
or a Symphony, or your new violin Quartet, of 
which you tell me in your letter of the 28th, or 
something else that is serious. But that is still 
more impossible ; for what passes outside is all 
too interesting, draws one out, gives food for 
thought and recollection, consumes all the time. 
So yesterday I was in the Chamber of Peers, 
and counted with them the votes, which rent 
asunder a very ancient privilege. But immedi. 
ately afterward I had to run into the Théatre 
Francais, where Madame Mars appeared again 
for the first time for more than a year; (she is 
beyond all conception lovely ; a voice, of such 
beauty as will never come again, brings you to 
weeping, and yet you enjoy it); to-day I must 
see the Taglioni once more, who with the Mars 
makes out two Graces; (if I find the third dur- 
ing my travels, I will marry her!); after that I 
must go to Gérard’s classical salon. So too I 
heard recently Lablache and Rubini, after Odilon 
Barrot had quarrelled with the Ministry ; and so 
I was at Baillot’s, after I had seen the pictures in 
the Louvre in the morning,—how is one to with- 
draw into himself? It is altogether too fine 
without. 

But there come moments, as on Christmas Eve 
in the Opera, where Lablache sang finely ; or as 
on Christmas day, when there were no bells and 
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no festal gaiety ; or as when Paul’s letter came 
from London, inviting me for next Spring to 
England, to visit him and the aforesaid Spring; 
then one looks deep down into himself, remarks 
that all this properly is but external, that one is 
neither a politician, nor a dancer, nor an actor, 
nor a bel-esprit, but a musician, and gains courage 
to write a professional letter to his dear little 
sister. My conscience smote me, when I read of 
your new music, which you conducted so carefully 
on father’s birthday, and when I was obliged to 
reproach myself, for having not yet said a single 
word to you about your former music, for I cannot 
let you off without that, my colleague! How 
the deuce can you undertake to set your G horns 
so high? Did you ever hear a G horn take the 
high G without quavering ? I ask you that! 
And where the wind instruments come in, at the 


ae 


stand right before you in the same horns, and 
the deep oboes in the same place growl all pasto- 
ral air and bloom away ? Do you not know that 
you must take out a license, in order to write the 
deep B in the oboes, and that it is only allowed on 
certain occasions, as, for example, witches, or 
Has not the composer in the 


end of the introduction,must not the 


some great grief ? 
A major Aria evidently covered his voice part 
with too many other parts, so that the delicate 
intention, and the lovely melody of this other- 
wise successful composition, with its many great 
beauties, is obscured, or at least impaired? Se- 
riously though: this Aria is very beautiful, and 
particularly lovely. But I have something to 
say against your two choruses, which to be sure 
is more directed against the text, than against 
yourself. For me the two choruses are not origi- 
nal enough. This sounds ahsurd; but I mean, 
it is the fault of the text, which expresses noth- 
ing original ; a single word might perhaps have 
bettered all that; but as it now stands, it might 
serve for anything else: for church music, a Can- 
tata, an Offertory, &c. Bvt where it is anything 
else than general, as the sobbing at the end, it 
seems to me sentimental, or not natural. The 
words of the last chorus appear to me too mate- 
rial: Mit dem kraftlosen Mund, und der sich 
regenden Zunge: only in the Aria are the words 
in the begining fresh and spirited, and from 
them arose your whole beautiful piece of music. 
Of course there is beautiful music always in the 
choruses, for it is by you,—but I feel in the first 
place, asif it might be also by some other good 
master, and in the second place, as if it were not 
necessarily so, as if it might have been composed 
otherwise. The reason of that is, that the words 
do not require any particular music. This is 
very often the case too in my music, I am well 
aware ; nevertheless if I do feel the beam in my 
own eye, I would make all haste to draw the 
mote out of your eye, so that it should not pain 
you. 

This then is my résume. TI would have you 
more cousiderate in the choice of the text; for 
after all, not everything that stands in the Bible, 
though it may suit the subject, contains music. 
But you have probably in your new Cantata ob- 
viated my objections, unawares, and I need not 
make them. So much the better if it be so, and 
then yon can enter complaint against me for 
defamation. But so far as your music and com- 
position are concerned, they are very good to 





my taste; the young lady’s cloven foot nowhere 
peeps out, and if I should know a kapellmeister, 
who could have made such music, I should give 
him an appointment in my court. But luckily I 
know of none, and I need not place you at my 
right hand in the court, for you are there al- 
ready.* 

When will you send me something new, and 
warm me up again? QO doit soon! As for my- 
self I had shortly after my arrival one of those 
musical spleens, in which one growls at all music» 
most of all his own. I felt so unmusieal, that I 
did nothing but eat and sleep; and that did me 
real good. F., to whom I complained of my 
distress, immediately built a theory of music 
upon it, and thought that so it must be; but Iam 
of the opposite opinion, and although we are so 
unlike, and have as many differences as a Bush- 
man and a Caffre, still we are fond of each other. 
I get on splendidly with L., too. He is a very 
amiable man, and the most dilettante-ish dilet- 
tante that I ever met. He knows everything by 
heart ; plays false basses to it, and only lacks the 
quality of arrogance, for with some actual talent 
he is altogether modest and retiring. I often go 
to him, because he is an obliging and kind-hearted 
man ; we should be quite agreed on all points, if 
he did not take me for a doctrinaire, and want to 
talk polities with me (a theme which I avoid for 
120 reasons; 1st. because T understand nothing 
about it), and if he did not indulge in hits at 
Germany, and depreciate London as compared 
with Paris. Both are injurious to my constitution, 
and whoever assails this, with him must I dispute 
and defend it. 

Yesterday I was sitting down at your music, 
and enjoying it, when Kalkbrenner came and 
played me some new compositions. The man is 
grown thoroughly romantic,robs Hiller of themes, 
ideas, and such little trifles, writes pieces in F 
sharp minor, practises several hours every day, 
and is, as he always was, a knowing fellow. But 
he always inquires after “ the dear little sister, 
whom he is so fond of, with the fine talent for 
composition and playiug,” and T always answer, 
that she has not given it up, but is industrious, 
and that I love her much, which is the truth. 
And now farewell, my dear lady sister ; be well, 
be happy, and may we meet at New Year! 


Feuix. 
(To be continued.) 


* An allusion to Fanny Hensel’s residence in a court, Leip 
ziger-strasse No. 3. 
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The Music for the International Exhibition. 
(From the London Times, April 30) 

The admirable and universally popular composer 
of Masaniello, Fra Diavolo, Gustave, Le Domino Noir 
and so many other chef-d’cenvres, has sent, under the 
title of Marche, composée pour I’ Exposition Universelle 
de Londres, an overture, sparkling, brilliant, and ex- 
hilarating as any of his most renowned dramatic pre 
ludes, the key E major, the brightest of orchestral 
tones. It commences with a very brief preamble 
(andante maestoso), which leads to a delicions andante 
(in C), instrumented for trombones and cornets-a pis 
tons—a movement that for tuneful grace may rank 
with a similar passage in his celebrated overture to 
Masaniello. This is succeeded by a spirited alleqro, 
which, prefaced by an introduction in the minor key 
of E, culminates in a vigorous motivo alla marcia in 
the major. Here is the leading theme, and anything 
more inspiriting could hardly be wished. Its con- 
duct is marked throughout by all the skill and happy 
invention of the composer, who, as a master of 
orchestration, occupies a place apart among modern 
composers to whom the full resources of the orches- 
tra are familiar. The second theme (in B major) is 
an elegant and charming canti/ena, a French ‘ Song 
without Words,” a melody that speaks for itself. 





This is “ capped ” by a ritornelle, just such as Méhul 
might have written (but did not) in his Chasse du 
Jeune Henri. The two motivi are developed with the 
accustomed facility of M. Auber, who—writing (for 
the first time)!a piece expressly for the country where, 
sixty years ago, he spent what he himself recalled as 
“a pleasant time ’—seems to have put on renewed 
youth, as though he wished to produce something for 
the occasion which the Vingt Ans immortalized by 
Beranger might, under agreeable circumstances, 
have suggested. The overture winds up, in the most 
animated style, with a movement (un peu plus vite) 
which conveys the idea of a quick march, just as the 
principal theme does that of a march of triumph. 
Nothing, in short, can be more piquant, nothing more 
engaging, nothing more completely Auber in his 
happiest mood, and therefore, from so eminent a 
Frenchman, nothing more flattering to ourselves on 
so special an occasion, than what, under the modest 
nomenclatnre of Marche, has been furnished by this 
truly great musician for our International Exhibi- 
tion. 

M. Meyerbeer, too, has done his work for us con 
amore. Instead of the march that was expected from 
his practised pen, he has given three marches in one, 
with “ Rule Britannia ” in the bargain. He has 
shown, in fact, the high importance he attached to 
the task he was invited to perform, by producing an 
ingenious and elaborate masterpiece, the composition 
of which must have cost no little time and no little 
thought. We will in as few words as possible en- 
deavor to describe the plan of M.Meyerbeer’s overture 
—for overture it is, and “ grand overture” to boot. 
Its title is as follows :—Ouverture en forme de Marche 
pour Inauguration de U Exposition Universelle a Lon- 
dres en 1862. The first movement (alleqretto modera- 
ta), in the open and conventionally martial key of C, 
is entitled Marche Triomphale. Jt commences with 
an introduction, which, through a crescendo, leads 
gradually up to the subject-proper, the orchestra 
gathering force as it proceeds, until the climax, when 
the familiar rhythm unmistakeahly tells that the veri- 
table “ March” has begun. The introduction is built 
upon a prominent feature of the leading subjeet,which 
with measured pomp and resonant instrumentation, 
amply bears out its denomination of ‘ Triumphal.” 
This grandiose strain, to which the entire band gives 
tongue, is answered by the trumpets, flutes, oboes, 
and clarinets, ina sort of fanfare, the whole orches- 
tra counter-retorting in fortissimo; und thus, by de- 
grees, we are brought to the second part of the sub- 
ject, in which some new and striking transitions will 
not pass unubserved by musicians. The “trio” (as 
the second theme of a march is traditionally styled— 
although seldom now allotted to the antiquated 
“three wind instruments ’’) begins with a strain of 
graceful melody, allotted to the first violins aud bas- 
soons, so delicately accompanied by ‘wind’ and 
“string,” that (although to the basses is assigned a 
pizzicato, which might pass itself for a melody) it is 
always well defined, and stands out with conspicuous 
clearness from the rest. The development of this 
“trio” is marked by successive beauties that will 
speak for themselves, and of which, indeed, we can- 
not attempt a description. Enough that the interest 
never ceases during its progress, and we feel almost 
sorry when the old crescendo (from the introduction), 
with its stirring imitations and responses, brings us 
back to the leading theme, now assuming increased 
magnificence by reason of its contrast with the melo- 
dions phrases of the “trio.” The curtailment of the 
subject on repetition is managed with admirable skill, 
just so much of it being repeated as the laws of sym- 
metry demand. The Marche Tiriomphale is followed 
by a Marche Religicuse (in the key of E), in which 
the most important part is allotted to the wind instru- 
ments. The time of that is andantino quasi allegretto. 
It is announced, with appropriate solemnity, by some 
mysterious notes on the drum, reiterated,at intervals, 
during the course of the march. ‘The soft and tran- 
quil character of this andantino—which, not less 
original than beautiful, is arranged for the orchestra 
with consurnmate art, and abounds iff combinations 
as delicate as ingenious—has an inexpressibly sooth- 
ing effect after the sonorous splendor of the move- 
ment that precedes it. A point that can hardly excape 
the admiration of connoisseurs is the new accompani- 
ment allotted to the stringed instruments, when the 
leading theme is repeated, and the fresh device of 
modulation to which its recurrence gives rise. Here 
is one of those fine touches that reveal the master’s 
instinctive abhorrence of monotony. Meyerheer’s 
music is full of such points—occzsionally, perhaps, 
almost to excess. The only sin with which the 
Marche Religieuse can fairly be charged is its brevity. 
It should be played pianissimo, almost throughoat— 
a feat, we apprehend, however, as impracticable as it 
would be dangerous to attempt in the vast arena of 
the International Exhibition. To the Marche Religi- 
euse succeeds a Pas Redoublé (in C), a length» and 
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highly elaborated movement, which, while preserving 
from end to end the life and spirit of the military 
“ Quick Step,” exhibits the musician’s art and the 
musician’s contrivance with a felicity rarcly paralleled. 
The theme is as vif and rhythmical as the finale of 
Rossini’s overture to Guillaume Tell (which, it should 
be added, it in no other way resembles), and is con- 
ducted throughort with singular felicity. After it 
has been fully worked out we come to what, in the 
language of musicians, is termed a “ pedal point”— 
that is, where a variety of changes of harmony, con- 
structed upon a chosen theme, may take place, while 
the bass, or lowest note, remains fixed and unalter- 
able. Here the second violins and the bassoon alter- 
nately give snatches of the first bars of ** Rule 
Britannia,” which energetic and familiar tune at 
length forces its way into prominence, and is thun- 
dered out by the united orchestra, in ertenso, inter- 
rupted after each section of the melody by an orches- 
tral figure, borrowed from the theme of an cpisode 
in the Quick March—after the manner adopted by 
Bach, more than acentury since,and by Mendelssohn, 
of our own time, in their treatment of the accompa- 
nied corale. Not content with this ingenious artifice, 
Herr Meyerbeer treats our great naval song as a 
fugue, with which he combines the most striking 
phrases of his Pas Redoublé; and thus, at intervals, 
with extraordinary skill, works as many as three, and 
sometimes even four, subjects simultaneously. The 
movement ends with a coda, which, gathering power 
and intensity bar after bar, attains a climax rarely 
paralleled in brilliancy. We have mercly hinted at 
the most prominent features of this remarkable piece, 
which does equal honor to the musician who imagined, 
planned, and constructed it, and to the occasion in 
honor of which it was produced. The first ever 
composed by Herr Meyerbeer (whose name, never- 
theless, is a “ household word”? among us) for this 
country, let us hope it mav not be the last. 

Professor Sterndale Bennett has shown himself 
worthy of setting the poctry of the Laureate to 
music. His Ode is divided into three parts, with in- 
tervening recitatives and preamble—all choral. The 
words of the Ode having already appeared in The 
Zines, it is only necessary to refer to them as guides 
by which the design of the composer may be explain- 
ed. The first strophe, “Uplift a thousand voices full 
and sweet,”—the short hymn of praise addressed to 
the Deity, with which it commences, is very appro- 
priately presented as a four-part cora/e. ‘Che style 
of this corale (in the key of F major) is precisely 
what it ought to be—what, indeed, the words natur- 
ally suggest—jubilant while impressive, simple and 
severe while richly and nobly harmonized. The 
brief but eloquent reference to the late Prince Con- 
sort — 

“O silent father of our Kings to be” 


is wedded to music with a felicity that can hardly be 
too much admired. Here, while the four-part har- 
mony is preserved, the strict form of the cora/e, with 
measured phrases and periodical stops, is judiciously 
abandoned. By this expedient a larger field is al- 
lowed for variety of treatment and for the employ- 
ment of modulation as a medium of expression ; and 
of this Professor Bennett has availed himself with 
equal skill and feeling. The minor key of F (which 
Mendelssohn, in the finest corale of St. Paul, has 
used with such deep sentiment) is justly adapted to 
a theme so solemn; and the whole passage is as 
touching and pathetic as it is masterly. The descrip- 
tive catalogue of human industries (which has en- 
gendered one of the most stirring passages of the 
Ode,) announced by a short and emphatic choral 
prelude to the words— 


“The world-compelling plan was thine,” 


is conveyed with admirable effect, through a mensur- 
ed recitative (accompanied), the voices at first alter- 
nating with each other in naming particulars, and 
then uniting to signalize generalities. “Rich in 
model and design,” exclaim the tenors ; ‘(Harvest 
tool and hasbandry,”’ respond the sopranos ; “ Loom 
and wheel and engin’ry,” ejaculate  theffbasses ; 
“Secrets of the sullen mine,” the altos ; and so on. 
The whole of this is most effectively contrived, and 
carried out in the orchestra harmony with such in- 
genuity that a sense of fragmentariness is never once 
experienced. The last three lines of this strophe,— 

* And is the goal so far away ? 

Far—how far, no mancan say! 

Let us have our dream to day” 
are well expressed, the women’s voices asking the 
question,the men’s voices answering it, and the whole 
choir giving tongue to the final aspiration. A short 
introductory passage, in full harmony, conveys the 
admonitory couplet, 

“Oh ye, the wise who think, the wise who reign, 
From growing commerce loose her latest chain ;’’ 





the remaining lines, beginmng,— 
“And let the fair white wing’d peece-maker fly,” 
and ending,— 


‘‘And gathering all the fruits of peace, and crowned with all 

her flowers,” 
being set to a flowing and rhythmical movement (in 
F major—the key of the opening), equally noticea- 
ble for pure melodious beauty and musician like eon- 
struction—a movement, indeed, to be compared with 
the concluding portion of Mendelssohn’s “ Lauda 
Sion,” the peculiar character of which it successful- 
ly emulates,without borrowing from it a solitary idea. 
The passage, for all the voices in unison, to the 
words, 

‘Breaking their mailed fleets and armored towers, 

‘And ruling by obeying nature's powers” 
is strikingly new and wonderfully expressive. In 
short, Professor Bennett has represented England in 
his musical capacity, as we expected from him. 

Sig. Verdi's cantata—but why speak of that which, 
after having been written in such good faith, and 
with a feeling not less honorable to its distinguished 
composer than complimentary to ourselves —has 
been unceremoniously rejected? We should only 
he too happy to place on record how worthily Italy, 
the “Land of Song,” the cradle and nursery of 
music, had done her part in the great festival. But 
that pleasing task has been denied us, not by Sig. 
Verdi (to his credit be it said), but by Her Majesty’s 
Commissioners. 


Jacques-Fromenthal Halevy. 


(From the London Athenwum.) 


Tt is hut as it were yesterday that we were speak- 
ing of the literary writings of this accomplished mu- 
sician as meritorious, and to be studied as an exam- 
ple by those who too indolently conceive the practice 
of Art to atone for the absence of general culture. 
We have now to regret the close of his career of ac- 
tivity by death. 

M. Halévy was born at Paris, in the year 1799. 
He was of Hebrew extraction. When he was ten 
years of age, he was placed in the Conservatoire— 
studied there under Berton and Cherubini, and, ten 
years later, carried off the grand prize, which entitl- 
ed its owner to the privilege of completing his studies 
in Rome—a privilege in 1819 not so valueless as we 
have lived to see it become. Ten years later, after 
many smaller and less successful essays at opera and 
ballet, he has had so far asserted his reputation as a 
composer of promise as to receive a commission from 
the Italian Opera at Paris to compose “ Clari,” for 
no less redoubtable an artist than Malibran. But 
this great singer (perhaps owing to the singularity of 
her genius) was not fortunate in the operas compos- 
ed for her ; and M. Halévy,as his subsequent setting 
of “La Tempesta”’ clearly proved, was, from first 
to last, too indefeasibly and unmistakably national 
to be able to Italianize himself. After writing a 
ballet or two (among which the portion contributed 
by him to that strange nightmare dream “ La Ten- 
tation” must not be forgotten), and thereby showing 
his extreme ingenuity in instrumentation, he finally 
took the place never since lost by him, by the pro- 
duction of “La Juive,” in 1835, at the Grand Opera. 
The acceptance of this musical tragedy was, no 
doubt, in part due to the powerful nature of the 
story, which, as a fiercely tragical //bretto, is a mas- 
terpiece (it has been said, rejected by Signor Rossini 
in favor of “Guillaume Tell,’”) due in part to the 
stage pageantry, which was magnificent beyond all 
precedent. No doubt, that which is good in M. 
Halévy’s music is not generally of a quality to seize 
the ear at a first hearing ; but that the work is a solid 
and characteristic work, time has proved. It estab- 
lished that the composer had a style, as well as 
science. The two in combination are not to be re- 
sisted. 

Subsequently, M. Halévy contributed six other 
serious works to the Grand Opéra—‘ Guido et 
Ginevra ” (of which only the Romance lives, thanks 
to Signor Mario’s delicious singing), —‘‘Le Drapier,” 
“‘La Reine de Chypre” and “ Charles the Sixth,” 
with the defying chorus, that so delighted the Anglo- 
phobia of our neighbors at the period of its produc- 
tion (these two written during the reign of that tur- 
balent Sultana, Madame Stoltz),—“Le Juif Errant,” 
and ‘‘La Magicienne.” None of the half-dozen bore 
out the lasting good fortune of ‘“ La Juive,” — for 
causes presently to be touched on. 

M. Halévy was more generally successful in his 

roductions at the Opéra Comique. “L’Eclair’”’ 
holds its place by the cleverness with which an opera 
containing four characters only can be sustained, 
without chorus,—‘‘Les Mousquetaires” (which we 
are inclined to consider its writer’s masterpiece) by 





its old French tone of the Court-world. “Le Val 
d’Andorre” won a third success ascribable to its mix- 
ed, mountain character. In must be told of the last- 
named opera, ‘Le Val,” that it kept the theatre from 
ruin during those troublesome times which will make 
’48 as well remembered in Paris as was a certain "45 
in England. A long list of operas, composed for 
the same theatre by M. Halévy, could be named ; 
but these last have had a more chequered fortune. 
It remains, therefore, to mention a certain “Jaguar- 
ita,” written for Madame Marie Cahel, at the Théatre 
Lyrique, and again to refer to “La Tenipesta,” pro- 
duced for Her Majesty’s Theatre in London—an un- 
gracious task, if there was ever such a thing, since 
M. Halévy, who has never made a footing or had a 
home here (“La Juive’”’ was played under Mr. Bunn’s 
management without the music), had here to replace 
no less an established favorite of ours than Mendels- 
sohn, advertised without permission. 

In truth, M. Halévy was a musician more remark- 
able for craft than for fancy or for melody. He had 
a shrewd intelligence, which atoned for the restricted 
geniality of his nature. He had, moreover, the real 
resolution of a true artist. If fancies did not ‘come 
to the call,” there was never a detail slighted by 
him. He was French (as we interpret the term in 
music) ; as such, making his effects by disappoint- 
ments and surprises and small points, and not so 
much unwilling as unable to trust himself to that 
feeling for the moment which has irresistibly driven 
forward the masical creators of other countries. But 
after this has been said, it must be added, that head 
in the musician was not called on to make up for 
want of heart inthe man. On the contrary, with 
all his own strongly-pronounced individualities, he 
was honest, cordial, kindly—fair and friendly in his 
intercourse with his brother artists and his apprecia- 
tion of their powers, however different from his own. 
This may be seen in the book of collected discourses 
which, as Secretary of the Academy of Fine Arts, it 
was his duty to deliver—discourses on architects, 
painters, Academicians, men of letters. In brief, he 
was a noticeable, intelligent, honorable man, if not 
aman of genius; and his name as such, and (to 
boot) as the name of one who has made a mark on 
his own world, that of music, should, and will live in 
the archives of French Art. He was buried with 
the honors that tHe French delight to testow on their 
celebrities. A “De Profundis” was sung on the 
occasion, composed by four of his pupils—MM. 
Gounod, Massé, Bazin and Cohen, each of whom 
set a strophe. His bust is to be placed in the In- 
stitut. 





Havevy’s Reco.iections.—Recollections—[ Sou- 
venirs et Portraits, Etudes sur les Beaux Arts, par F. 
Halévy]. (Paris, Lévy.) —These ‘“ Recollections” 
are in every respect worthy of notice, and ought to 
be in the bands of all musicians who take a pride in 
their art as one of universal poetry, not of inspired 
idiocy. Though general accomplishment among 
them be much less rare than the foolish world has 
chosen to believe,—by themselves, in the formation 
of their studies, and in contradiction of certain pecu- 
liarities inevitable to their position, its importance 
has not been sufficiently prized. They have too lit- 
tle remembered such names as Herschel, Philidor, 
Burney, Mendelssohn,—they have too little adverted 
to the fact that an artist does not live and last mere- 
ly by his special works, still less by his currency in 
courtly society under the protection of a graceful 
and pleasing demeanor, but somewhat also by his 
power of mind and character— by his capacity to 
take part, if not in the great scheme of Life, in all 
that concerns the manifestations of imagination 
under any of its many forms. Viewed from this 
point, the appearances of Dr. Liszt in print, how- 
ever inflated the style, however erroneous the deduc- 
tions, must be largely placed to his credit whenever 
his position as a ‘man of mark” comes to be dis- 
cussed. Viewed from this point, the Italian and 
Swiss letters of Mendelssohn are so many precious 
records written by a man of genius, quick as equable, 
with a pen of gold. Viewed from this point, this 
unpretending volume by M. Halévy has, according 
to its order, no common significance and value. M. 
ITalévy, whose musical labors might been thought 
arduous and extensive cnough to occupy any one 
man’s life, having accepted the Secretaryship of the 
French ‘Academy of Fine Arts” (as they will con- 
tinue to call it, pertinacious to their derived Italian 
phraseology), and the duty having devolved on him 
of pronouncing the annual funeral discourse, or eu- 
logy, or character—as may be—over the Members of 
the Academy who have died within the year, has 
fulfilled his task thoroughly. His notices of Fon- 
taine, Blouet, David d’Angers (an artist whose ad- 
mission to English sympathies is difficult), and De- 
laroche, are as highly finished and appreciative— 
































Chopin’s Mazurkas. 
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withal as concise—as any such obituary notices can 
be made. The musical papers show a just and lib- 
eral appreciation of the subjects treated. These are 
—“ Origin of the Opera in France,” ‘“Thomas Brit- 
ton, the Small-coal Man,” ‘Allegri and the Sistine 
Music,” “Frohberger the Organist,”’ “A Letter from 
Abbé Bourdelot” (describing the ridiculous perform- 
ances of the pedant Meibomius at the Court of 
Sweden), “Onslow” (too much forgotten in the 
country*to which he belonged by blood, though, be- 
sides Field, he is the only British instrumentalist 
who has a European celebrity), and ‘ Adolphe 
Adam,” a man who seems to have inspired great re- 
gard among all his contemporaries. These are all 
treated with thorough knowledge, as was to be ex- 
pected, but with an absence of mannerism which we 
were less prepared to meet in one whose own music, 
however skilfully wrought, falls short of the highest 
merit, because of a certain dryness and affectation 
which bespeak the ingenuity of its writer to be more 
predominant than his inspiration. 





The Pyrrhic Dance and the Irish Jig. 


At 9o0’clock, when the service was concluded, or 
nearly so, we heard the report of ship guns, and the 
clergymen formed a procession, carrying a large 
volume to meet the Queen on landing. Her Majes- 
ty proceeded to the church, one or two men like 
soldiers, ranning here and there to keep at a distance 
the bare-legged urchins, who would not be kept off, 
and who, with all the humor of two-legged sea- 
urchins, every now and then ran into the shallow 
water of the bay, and thus, in defiance of their pur- 
suers were enabled to have a near view of her Ma- 
jesty as she walked up a narrow causeway. The 
crowd were respectful and well-behaved. They 
cheered occasionally ; but neither pressed too near, 
nor incommoded her Majesty. The church had been 
so very hot, from the great number of wax candles 
in it, that I did not return to it. After a short time 
her Majesty stood on a little balcony overlooking the 
paved yard of the convent, which was filled with the 
country people to see the “ Romaika,” said to be the 
Pyrrhic dance of the ancient Grecks. The music 
was a wretched guitar and violin, which the fiddler 
played with the bow in his left hand. A circle being 
formed, sixteen young women joined hands in a half 
circle ; and a man taking the hand of the first com- 
menced slowly leading them round and round, all 
with the most serious expressien of face; and occas- 
ally varying this circumgyration by making a step 
forwards and then backwards. The dance did not 

ut on the most distant approach to merriment ; and 
it appeared a very dull affair. Indeed I could com- 
pare it to nothing so truly as to a very lazy dog 
going round and round after his own tail.’ This last- 
eda very long time; and then the two musicians 
advanced to the centre of the circle, and the fiddler 
shook his elbow a little faster ; and I saw a smile on 
one or two of the women’s faces, and 1 thought we 
were to have a merry dance ; but the man, the leader, 
never relaxed a muscle, he looked all through like 
grim death. To the music the women quickened 
their pace just so much as now and then to lift a foot; 
for in the first part it was all shovelling along with 
slippers down at the heels ; but the jollity never went 
farther, — and this, as I saw it, is the far-famed 

Romaika.” There still is this Oriental barbarism 
among them —the men and women do not dance to- 
gether. 

I went out on the side of the hill, and so grave 
and fair a féte—for it was both—I never saw. No 
laughter, no sports, no toys for children. There they 
stood round a gambling table, or sat to eat melons 
and bread under the trees. The only exception was 
in two or three groups of men dancing in parties of 
four,—the men resting their hands on one another’s 
shoulders, and going slowly, reeling round like half- 
dead teetotums ; and after this had lasted for a long 
time they would separate and dance oppsite to one 
another for a few minutes in a little more rapid style. 
In one group a boy, who had probably learned the 
trick at Corfu from some of our fellows, introduced 
the turning the coach-wheel into his performance; 
that is, potting his two hands on the ground and 
turning heels over; but this was done and looked at 
with as much gravity as all the rest. The musicians 
that played before the Queen would not, I suppose 
condescend to perform for oi polloi; and all the 
music the dancing groups had, was a tin pipe, such 
as we see played upon in London and Dublin by 
a blind man, who gets money to go away; anda 
horrid melancholy dram, hit now and then with one 
stick. The women were apart on little eminences, 
looking at the men dancing; and I must say, with 
all my admiration for Greece, that on this occasion 
the Island race, the descendents of heroes, looked to 
my eyes to disadvantage, dancing only among them- 











selves in their white petticoats, puffed out to the 
largest crinoline dimensions ; while women, lank in 
figure and dress, and nearly enveloped from head to 
foot, with exception of face, in long veils, stood 
around merely as spectators. I saw no women 
dancing. Oh! for an Irish fair. Joyous shouts, 
merry langhs—fiddles playing—bagpipes droning— 
pigs squeaking—crakes going—horses kicking— 
donkeys braying—sheep bleating—dogs barking— 
cocks crowing—geese gabbling—cattle lowing—tents 
shaking—flags flying—the jig on the door—the fire 
on the sod, and the corn beef in the pot—this is an 
Trish fair ; and in this I must award to my own dear 
country the choragic tripod, even against the isles of 
Greece and the Pyrrhic dance.” — Dr. Corrigan’s 
‘“€ Ten Days in Athens.” 





MuscutarR CurisTIANITY IN THE SISTINE 
Cnaret.—The form of Christianity desirable in 
Rome during Holy Week has been specified justly 
by an experienced resident as “ Muscular Christiani- 
ty,” and that only. More solemn feelings would he 
considerably “mortified” (to use the correct term) 
by the various scenes wherein the precept “ Strive to 
enter in at the strait gate,”’ is practised without any 
metaphor whatever, in the Sistine Chapel and the 
Capella Chorale. Let not the reader imagine he is 
to be troubled by the repetition of the well-worn 
story in the columns of the Daily News, how some 
resolute ladies sit all day in these holy places, bring- 
ing provision for the flesh and the spirit, in the shape 
of camp stools, lunch and crochet, picknicking under 
the solemn gloom of Michael Angelo’s ‘‘Last Judg- 
ment,” with uttermost cheerfulness; how others 
rush in where (one might well suppose) angels 
would fear to tread, in a tremendous jostle at the 
final crush, wherein men and women, hats, veils, and 
crinolines, are all united in one destiny of destruc- 
tion; and again how, when service has begun, there 
is an alteration of the Lamentation of Jeremiah with 
exclamations of a totally different character :-—‘‘Je- 
rusalem, Jerusalem, convertere ad Dominum ;” 
“Monsieur ce Suisse m’a insultée, I] m’a pousée 
d’un maniére affrense ;” “Tristis anima mea;” 
“This lady’s crinoline is quite suffocating me ;” 
“Ecce appropinquat hora.” “ Here is the Queen of 
Naples; get up and let her pass.” Finally, when 
every ear is wearied, and every back broken, the 
“Miserere” itself peals ont, and how, if it were not 
a proof of execrable taste, it would he confessed 
that it is simply and solely a sort of glorified Irish 
howl—all these things and all the histories of their 
holy funzioni, are they not written in the tales of 
all travellers? Rome is excessively full this year, 
and the old accounts of suffocations and struggles 
may be taken as true, with a slight degree of aggra- 
vation.—JZetter from Rome. 





Music 1N Batrie.—‘Heintzelman flew every- 
where among the New Jersey and other troops, who 
gave indications of backing out of the fight. He 
bawled himself hoarse, and stiffened the arm wound- 
ed at Bull Run, in ordering, coaxing, encouraging, 
beckoning and waving the outnumbered men into 
their ranks again. To infuse enthusiasm into them, 
he wandered around to find a band of music. He 
saw three ina group, and ordered them to play 
Yankee Doodle in force! The men, professional in 
the face of defeat and death, said they had not the 
requisite number of instruments to do justice to all 
the notes of the tune! The General then hurried 
around for more—found a part of another band— 
united them to the professional three, and electrified 
the worn-out infantry with the ‘Star Spangled Ban- 
ner,’ ‘Yankee Doodle,’ and ‘Gem of the Ocean.’ 
The eftect was that of war magic. It is in the amall 
things as well as the great that the true commander 
is known.” —Tribune letter from Williamsburg.“ 


Musical Intelligence. 


Orean Exutsition.—In accordance with pre- 
vious announcements, the new Organ just completed 
by Messrs. E. & G. G. Hook of this city, for the 
First Congregational Church (Rev. Wm. J.Potter’s), 
at New Bedford, was exhibited at their factory on 
Tremont street, Friday afternoon. The small but 
appreciative audience who attended had an opportu 
nity of hearing it to the best advantage under the 
skillful hands of Messrs. Willcox of this city, A. T. 
Thorup, organist to the society for whom it was bnilt 
(and formerly of Rev. Dr. Gannett’s in Federal 
street,) Joseph Hastings of the Universalist Church, 
Roxbury, and Thos. Hodges, formerly of the Catho- 
lic Cathedral, Lowell. It is a first class instrument 
of the largest size—in fact the largest Church Organ 














in New England, and has, besides the usual pedal 


seale, three complete manuals, all extending from C 
C to G in alt—56 notes—and 48 Registers, viz: 12 
in the Great Organ, 11 in the choir, 11 in the swell, 
a remarakbly effective Pedal of 5 stops, two composi- 
tion pedals for the Great Organ, and 8 accessories 
and couplers. Our space to-day will not permit us 
to enumerate the many merits of this noble instru- 
ment, but we cannot forbear to mention one improve- 
ment which has been introduced for the first time in 
this city, and which we believe has been used but in 
two other organs in this couutry. It consists in an 
extension of the notes forming the Key board, which 
eauscs them to project an inch or more over the line 
they usually occupy, thus bringing the manuals much 
nearer together, ‘and adding greatly to the facility 
and ease of the organist in execution. ‘This is such 
a manifest improvement that it can hardly fail to be- 
come generally adopted. The Messrs. Hook have 
been engaged about four months upon this organ, 
and it is a work in every way creditable to them. It 
will be immediately taken down, packed, and sent 
forward to its destination, to make room for another, 
still larger, which is to be built for the Blind Asylum 
at South Boston.— Traveller, 19th. 


Mr. Grosce EF. Wuitine, an organist of our 
city, sailed from New York for Europe on the 16th. 
He proposes spending some time in London, as a 
student of Best, the celebrated English organist ; 
after which he will proceed to Germany, visiting all 
the principal musical conservatories of the country. 





Worcester, Mass.—The Mendelssohn Quintette 
Club gave their last concert of the season on Monday 
evening, to a large audience at Brinley Hall. ‘They 
were assisted by Messrs. Ribas, Hamann, Nitz, and 
Stein, and thus enabled to produce a Nonetto—that 
of Spohr, an interesting and in some respects brilliant 
work; at all events, one for which our thanks are 
due the Club for an opportunity to hear it entire. 
They also played the fine overture to Von Giovanni, 
with excellent effect; also a beautiful nonetto 
arrangement of Schubert’s exquisite Llegy of Tears ; 
and the brilliant first finale from 2 Puritant. In ad- 
dition to these, were solos by Messrs. Schultze, Goeh- 
ring, and Wulf Fries, which were of course 
enthusiastically received. We are glad to record the 
fact that the Club have but to announce a concert 
here to be sure of a hearty and substantial welcome. 
Each concert brings forward the old and constant 
friends of the Club, and always some new faces. The 
butterflies and whisperers stay away, leaving the 
audience a model one in giving the intelligent atten- 
tion which establishes that bond of sympathy between 
performer and audience, without which the finest 
music flalls flat, stale, and unprofitable. Season after 
season the Club have visited us, giving refreshing 
dranghts from the musical inspirations of the great- 
est composers; at once gratifying and creating a 
love for that which is of highest worth. In these 
thirteen seasons a good work has beeu done, as any 
one must see who remembers the musical treasures 
they have laid before us.— Palladium. 





New Yorx.—On Tuesday night, an Amateur 
Operatic entertainment drew together a brilliant dis- 
play of our fashionable society. ‘The occasion was 
a benefit for the Women’s Hospital ; the Opera was 
“The Gipsy’s Warning,” by Dr. Ward, made known 
to the public (and to our readers) ina similar way, 
three or four vears ago; the place was the splendid 
mansion in Forty-Seventh street lately built and 
now occupied by Dr. Ward. The novelty and most 
brilliant success of the evening was the singing of 
Mile. M., a young lady from the WestjIndies, whose 
beautiful mezzo-soprano voice possesses extraordin- 
ary compass, and decidedly made a sensation.-—- 
Albion. 

Brooxtyn.—-On Saturday night, the fifth and 
last concert of The Brooklyn Philharmonic Society 
was given atthe Academy of Music, with an attrac- 
tive programme, including orchestral selections from 
Spohr, Liszt and Mendelssohn, and two operatic airs 
by Tombesi, with piano-forte compositions by 
Thalberg and Wollenhaupt for Master Willie Pape. 

The season has been an unusually prosperous one, 
and everybody turned out to do honor to the last 
concert. The house was crowded to excess, and so 
far as publie countenance was concerned the affair 
was a grand success. The “Seasons” was rendered 
with great skill, the various combinations of the 
master mind being elaborated and translated, under 
the accustomed guidance of Eisfeld, to the instruc- 
tion and edification of the audience. The final 
overture was the orchestral success of the perform- 
ance, and was so beautifully given as to merit the 
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attempt which the Philharmonic made, and always 
make to secure a second hearing. 

Tombesi was enthusiastically applauded for very 
meagre work; his voice could not possibly have 
stood the wear of half an hour’s operatic labor, and 
in the encore exhibited unmistakable signs of weak- 
ness. In manner and self-esteem, he was all that the 
public expect from a first-rate tenor, while in voice, 
quality and quantity, he was miserably deficient. 

Master Pape’s piano-forte playing was very fine. 
He is well called a prodigy, although we are happy 
to say he has none of the disagreeable airishness or 
sickliness of most young performers. His manipu- 
lation is singularly free and his style very pleasing. 
His memory is quite wonderful, ard is best illustrat- 
ed by the fact that he will play without the aid of 
notes, any of thirty named pieces ef twenty or thirty 
pages in length.— Zimes. 





Purvapevpura.—The performance of the Barber 
of Seville, at the Academy of Music, last evening, 
was one of the best ever heard in Philadelphia, Cer- 
tainly there has been no one who has sung the florid 
music of the role of Jtossiné with more astonishing 
brillianey than Mad, D’Angri. She sang superbly 
throughout the opera, and in the Singing Lesson 
scene introduced the Elena Waltz, composed by her 
husband, the introductory andante movement of 
which is very graceful, and was sung by her with ex- 
quisite expression. The waltz movement was.beau- 
tiful and bewildering in its maze of difficulties, and 
was perfectly sung = Brignoli, Mancusi, Susini and 
F. Amodio were each excellent in their respective 
parts. All but the last named are well known here. 
lle has a good, well-trained barytone voice, made an 
excellent “Basilio,” and bids fair to become very 
popular. 

To-morrow evening the superb serious opera of 
La Favorita will be produced. —Bulletin, 16th. 


The Germania Rehearsals will conclude next 
week. This was the last Saturday’s programme : 
ee ee - Strauss 
8. Overture—Faust (Ist time). ........0ccce eee ees Spobr 
S$. Romance--Wiilliam Tell. ..........0ccccceceses Rossini 
NON Oia nucs ne cnechedeubesb eves tte Lanner 
5. Adagio of Scottish Symphony..,........ Mendelssohn 
Sr, =... na ose ceatcauceeie Beethoven 
7. Scenes and Cavatine—Attiln. .... 2... ccc eee eee Verdi 


8. Teszetto and Finate—Lucrexia Borgia. .......Donizetti 
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Mosic tN Tas Nomper.—Continuation of Chopin's 


Mazurkas. 
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Musical Festival of the Public Schools. 

The “ ffrst annual exhibition of the musical 
department” (purely) “of the public schools of 
Boston” took place at the Music Hall on Wednes- 
day afternoon. Hitherto, from the successful 
initiation of these festivals in the summer of 1858, 
they have been held in the hot month of July, 
and in connection with the general examination 
of the schools and festival of the medal scholars, 
coupled with fatiguing length of presentation 
ceremony and speeches. It was a great improve- 
ment to make the musical exhibition, or festival, 
an occasion complete in itself, and to put it in this 
fresh and pleasant month of blossoms. So on 
Wednesday we had the beautiful and unique 
spectacle of fourteen hundred boys and girls, 
with their bright,interesting faces, all so neat and 
well dressed, full of happy life, full of the sense 
of order, piled rank upon rank before us on the 
amphitheatre-like stage, which rose high up 
against the organ screen and above the upper 
balconies on either side. The girls, in the front 
sections, with their white and many-colored dres- 
ses, seemed a living correspondence or incarnation 
of the bloom now breathed miraculously over 
woods and fields; while the boys in sober grey, 
in the background and centre, shone chiefly by 
their bright faces, and in their hushed and regu- 
lar array looked all on the qui vive. The statue 





of Beethoven, wreathed, looked out from the 
bottom of the central opening, presiding blandly 
over a scene which might have formed one of the 
visions in his ‘* Hymn to Joy.” (Over what vari- 
ous scenes the Master is here called upon post- 
humously to preside! Rarey’s horse-tamings, for 
instance; not so bad that, for was not he too 
hippodamos in a certain sense, subduer of the 
discords?) Not the least interesting part of the 
whole was to see the marshalling of the various 
companies of girls and boys into their high and 
dizzy seats; with what beautiful order the con- 
fluent streams flowed in in all directions, charming 
the eye with fugue-like maze! And, look! far 
up there on the topmost side heights, the slender 
white-robed maidens, walk cautiously along like 
a row of white Sonnambulas over the well-known 
bridge.—We hasten to the music. 

After a solid organ voluntary, a few words of 
welcome in behalf of the Music Committee were 
addressed to the audience (the fortunate repre- 
sentatives of thousands who would have been too 
glad to be there), and then the following pro- 
gramme was sung in order : 


1. Voluntary on the organ, by J. C. D. Parker. 

2. The Lord's Prayer, a Gregorian Chant, sung 
in unison by fourteen hundred children. 

3. Choral, Seb. Bach, with organ accompani- 
ment. 

4. Prayer from Der Freischutz, Weber, sung by 
pupils of Girl’s High and Normal School 

5. Choral—Anno Domini 1675—sung by the 

children, with organ and orchestral accompani- 
ment. 

6. Chorus from 1] Giuramento, Mereadante,sung 
by pupils of the Girls’ High and Normal 
School. 

7. Choral, Seb. Bach. 

8. Chorus—The Heavens are telling—from the 
Creation, Haydn. 

9. The Old Hundreth Psalm : 

From all that dwell below the skies, 
Let the Creator's praise arise ; 

Let the Redeemer’s name be sung 
Through every land, by every tongue. 


[The audience were requested to rise and join 
in singing the last verse.] 


Eternal are thy mercies, Lord , 

Eternal truth attends thy word; 

Thy praise shall sound from shore to shore, 
Till sons shall rise and set no more. 

The singers, we should state, had been select- 
ed from the various public schools, where all are 
taught to sing, an hour or two each week, and 
had been drilled for the occasion by Mr. 
CHarvtes Butter and Mr. Cart ZERRARN, 
the latter being the conductor of the Festival. 

There was something startling and unique in 
the first sound of the 1400 voices in unison. The 
sound is unlike anything else, and has a charm 
peculiarly its own. It is not the most refined 
kind of tone; but it is open, fresh, clear, lustly, 
penetrating, to a degree which nothing but so 
many birds’ throats, brought into equal unison, 
might exceed. What must have struck every 
one was the entire predominance of boy tone ; 
shut your eyes, and you would hear only boys; 
and this the more in the Lord’s Prayer chant, 
since it is all confined to the range of three com- 
paratively low tones. But the same thing was 
more or less observable in all the solid unison 
pieces. The precision and purity: with which 
the chant was rendered, was worthy of all praise. 
It was all given mezxo forte, with a fine swell on 
the closing Amen. 

The Chorals were all very impressive, espec- 
ally the second ome ascribed to Bach (No. 7). 
This, in D minor, is one of the most beautiful 
and solemn of all the chorals. Many persons 
doubtless thought these selections rather dull and 





sombre, monotonous and unexciting. But the 
Choral has its great advantages, entitling it to be 
made the staple and foundation in the mass sing- 
ing of so many children. It brings out fone, full, 
pure, sustained and even,—which is the art of 
arts in singing. 2. It is about the only kind of 
musie which has much effect when sung in unison 
by a large mass, and for a length of time; music 
with more motion in it, requires parts, that the 
white ray be broken into the prismatic colors, 
besides imitations and responses, making it too 
complicated. 8. The choral is dignified, grand, 
broad, boundless like the sea; restless nerves, 
distracted thoughts, fatigue of commonplace, are 
calmed, and the soul lifted and made strong by 
it; whereas light and lively tunes, sung by so 
many, would sound infinitely trivial and hum- 
drum. 4. There is possibly a basis being laid, 
in all this practice of the rising generation, for 
choral singing by the people in our religious con- 
gregations,—a thing so often called for, and 
found so far impracticable. We have only hinted 
some of the arguments for the large space 
allowed to chorals in the programme.—Of the 
effect of the performance we would only suggest, 
that, unique and interesting and grand as the 
effect of this child unison was, it is not the kind 
of tone which the ear can endure longest. Riper 
voices, the blending of men and women, with the 
octave, supposing the execution equally precise 
and pure, would sound more satisfying. This is 
the bright, equal, glaring green of Spring; the 
subdued and varied shades of August foliage are 
richer.—One further art, too, the children have 
yet to learn; one of the most difficult essentials 
of good singing: and that is the art of carrying 
one tone smoothly over into another; there was 
too much mechanical setting apart of the tones. 
But all this will come in time, precision, unity, 
positiveness being of course the first lessons. 

But the programme by no means lacked varie- 
ty andcontrast. In the chorus: “ The Heavens 
are telling” we had the contrast of sex in the 
voices, and the charm of harmony, which, 
although limited to two parts,was a great refresh- 
ment. It was sung with surprising spirit and 
precision, the answering phrases being taken up 
with the certainty of practiced oratorio choirs. 
How much softer, sweeter were the passages sung 
by girls alone! and how like a thousand crack- 
ling trumpets the boy tones broke in on the /for- 
tissimos! To be sure, two-part harmony was very 
thin; tenors and basses were much needed ; but 
the want was measurably supplied by the excel- 
lert orchestral and organ accompaniment, which 
was also of great service in the Chorals. 

In the prayer from Der Freischiitz, a piece ad- 
mirably suited for the purpose, sung in two parts 
by the young ladies of the two advanced schools, 
there was a much more cultivated and really 
musical quality of tone, and a charm of refine- 
ment in the singing. So too in the chorus from 
Il Giuramento— when did it ever sound so well 
upon the operatic stage ? 

In the middle of the exercises an intermission 
of five minutes was proclaimed, when suddenly 
there burst forth from all those young voices a 
babbling sound as of a hundred mountain brooks 
leaping over stones, a perfect Lauterbrunnen 
of lively young talk. It was refreshing as a 
right-down rain ina hot summer afternoon.— 
Another episode was the surprising us, before 
“Old Hundred,” with the “ Star Spangled Ban- 
ner,” sung with wonderful spirit by the fourteen 
hundred, and followed with three ringing boy 
hurrahs, as the Stars and Stripes were produced, 
while the girls waved their handkerchiefs. “Old 
Hundred” was as grand as ever, and so ended 
such an exhibition as older people could scarcely 
witness with dry eyes; a typical representation of 
youth, of hopeful education, growing patriotism, 
as well as a most creditable manifestation of the 
wisdom and fidelity of the Committee and the 
teachers in our schools. 





Musical Service at St. Paul's. 


This church was crowded to overflowing on Mon- 
day evening, by eager listeners to specimens of the 
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church music of various ages, arranged and con- 
ducted by Dr. S. P. Tuckerman, the organist of 
the church, and sung admirably well, we may say 
once for all, by the Double Quartet choir of the 
church, assisted by a select choir of eight voices. It 
was a more developed repetition of a similar feast 
given by Dr. Tuckerman inthe same place six 
years ago, and many of the pieces were the same. 

Part I. consisted of an organ voluntary ; a portion 
of the Choral service, as performed in the English 
Cathedrals, by Tallis, A.D., 1556, in which after an 
almost interminable monotone upon an “intoned ” 
sentence, the two simple chords upon Amen are won- 
derfully refreshing and sound even strange, ending 
with the Venite, sung to the 8th Gregorian Tune. 
Mendelssohn’s ‘Trio ‘Lift thine eyes” followed ; and 
then a Te Deum and Benedictus in Eb, anda beauti- 
ful Quartet for two trebles and two altos, composed 
by Dr. Tuckerman. 

With Part II. commenced the historical series of 
specimens, from the fourth to the present century ; 
and these were so significant, that we copy the pro- 
gramme with its comments nearly entire. 


Part II. 
Specimens of Church Music from the Fourth to the 
Nineteenth Century. 

1. Astprosian Cuant. Fourth Century. St. 
Ambrose. ‘St. Ambrose was Bishop of Milan, and 
a great lover of the church service. He instituted 
that method ef singing known by the name of Cant- 
us Aimbrosianns, or Ambrosian Chant. His design 
was to introduce a kind of melody, founded on the 
then existing rules of art, and yet, so plain and sim- 
ple in its nature, that not only those whose imimedi- 
ate duty it was to perform the divine service, but 
even the whole congregation, might sing it. The 
distinguished simplicity of the Ambrosian Chant is 
even at this day to he remarked in the service of the 
church of Milan, where it was first instituted, A.D. 
884.—Hawkins’ Hist. Mus. Vol. 1st, p. 287. 

2. Prarn Cuan. Eleventh Century. 
(Guido), a Benedictine Monk of Arezzo. 

Guido is said to have been the real restorer of 
music, since,he gave it a fixed system, till then un- 
known and negleeted. He was the inventor of the 
six monosyllables of the solfegyio, ut, re, mi, fi, sol, 
la, which were derived from the words of the hymn 
of St. John, ‘Ut queant laxis, Resonare fibris.”’ 


3. Drapnonta oR OrGanum. Eleventh Cen- 
tury.. BU. te BAN UDI Uthe «cw lade ee Guido 

In this very curious specimen, we have one of the 
first attempts at part writing. The plain song or 
melody is sung bythe treble and bass in unison, 
while the tenor and alto parts are singing also in 
unison, but a fourth below the treble part, thus, of 
course, making a series of consecutive Jifths with the 
bass. Dr. Burney says that the singers were proba- 
bly.accompanied upon the organ by some compound 
stop, not unlike the ‘“‘Sesquialter” of our own day. 


4. Two Parr Harmony. Eleventh Century, 
eee AE) TOS Ee ee. AE. OR Franco 

This composer was a distinguished ecclesiastic of 
the Cathedral at Liege, A.D. 1088. 


5. Te Deum Laupamous. Sixteenth Century. 
John Marbeck 
This composition is taken from ‘‘ A Boke of Com- 
mon Praier, noted,” and is the earliest musical service 
prepared for the Church of England subsequent to 
the Reformation, ‘The singers were accompanied by 
the Regal, a portable organ, having one row of pipes, 
which was used to give out and sustain the melody 
of the plain song. 


Aretinus 


6. “ LAMENTATIO IN PaRASCEVE.” Sixteenth 
Century. (Four voices.)....... .. ....Palestrina 
“Sanotus.’” . Chorus. «..000.. ... «Palestrina 


This eminent musician may be considered not only 
as the most learned contrapuntist of his time, but as 
the founder of the purest school of church harmony 
that ever existed. His Motets are, for the most part, 
in the fugue style, the subjects in general consisting 
of only a few bars, but always remarkable for a cer- 
tain grandeur in their construction and movement. 
In the choice of the progression of his harmonies, 
he followed strictly the laws and prohibitions laid 
down by the theorists of his time. No part of the 
vocal score was allowed to be extended above or be- 
low the five leger lines forming the staff, the com- 
bination of chords must never be broken by moving 
to an unrelative harmony, and the intervals of the 
sharp seventh, sharp fourth, imperfect fifth, sharp 
second and the major sixth, were prohibited. Pales- 
trina died in the year 1594. 





7. “Lorp, ror Tay Tenper Mercy’s Sake.” 
Full Anthem. Sixteenth Century......... Farrant 

(This composer was Organist of St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor, in the year 1564. His composi- 
tions are remarkable for their devout and solemn 
style. The specimen given, is a great favorite in the 
English Cathedral Choirs.) 

8. Antrnem. (Four voices); Seventeenth Cen- 
CY sk anid. cass SE Se . ...R. Creyghton, D.D. 

“T will arise and go to my Father, and will say, 
Father, I have sinned against heaven and hefore 
Thee, and am no more worthy to be called thy Son.” 

(This Anthem is considered one of the finest spe- 
cimens of church music ; learned in its construction, 
and highly devotional in its character.) 

(Dr. Burney says of the Author. “ His composi- 
tions for the church entitle him to high rank among 
reverend dillettanti.’’) 

9. “Miserenre.” Seventeenth Century. 

Gregorio Allegri 

(The verses are sung bv two Choirs, alternately. 
The first choir consists of two soprani, alto, tenor 
and bass ; and the second Choir,two soprani,alto and 
bass.) 

Allegri was a native of Rome, and a singer in the 
Pontiticial Chapel. The preceding composition has 
gained for him a world-wide celebrity. The music 
consists of onlv a tew simple harmonies, often re- 
peated to the different words of the verses; but the 
Papal Choir, having obtained from tradition certain 
marks of expression, are enabled to produce the most 
striking and solemn effects, increased in a wonderful 
degree by the solemn ceremonies attendant upon its 
performance. The Miserere is sun in the Sistine 
Chapel on the Evening of Good Friday. 

Part IIT. 

1. “Granp Orrertorrr,” for the Orean. Te- 
febure Wely, Organist of the Church of the Made- 
leine, Paris. 

Continuation of Part Second. 

2. “Pratse tne Lorp.” Verse Anthem; Figh- 
teenth: Gomtanye sie. itareveswes tis'eiele stores chizrewth Croft 

(Dr. Croft may verv justiv he considered as one of the most 
eminent Church Musicians that England has produced; the 
preceding specimen is a great favorite in the English Cathedral 
Choirs.) 

3. Cnorace. From Fifth Motet; Fighteenth 
COMME. cnc ss ocantane cheats J. Sebastian Bach 

(Dr. Burney ssys of Bach, ‘His Oratorios, Masses, Chorales, 
and unrivalled fugues, are living evidenees of his wonderful 
ganins, and so long as the world lasts, these works will stand 
as imperishable models of art.”) 

4. THreE Movements FROM THE 15TH Mass 
Hightoenth Oentnyy sss. ce ciciels oe seh vase died Haydn 

The above specimens furnish good examples of the grace 
and elegance of style so conspicuous in the compositions of 
this very eminent musician. 

5. Trio. “Amplius Java me.” Eighteenth 
© btcle meso ease eee ole .Sarti 

This composer was Chapel Master of the Cathedral at Milan. 
in 1782 The specimen given of bis style has been greatly 
admired 

7. TreBLe Soro. Ave Maria. Nineteen Century. 

Cherubini 

7. CHorate. “To God on High.” From “Saint 

Paul.” Nineteenth Century........ . .Mendelssohn 


8. “Quaxpo Corrvs.” Quartet from Stabat 
Mater.” Nineteenth Century.............. Rossini 


Doxotocy. (The Old Hundredth.) 


From the old Ambrosian Choral, to the Quando 
Corpus of Sig. Rossini, here was entirely a wide 
range and full of interest and instruction. Those 
old things sung in unison, hardly tunes, mere cad- 
ences, sounded just Jike what the traveller hears 
droned out or shouted by the priests and monks in 
every church and convent in the old Catholic coun- 
tries. It is more ritual than music. And who can 
credit it that pieces were ever sung in bare sequences 
of fourths and fifths, like that “ Diaphonia”? That 
was music made by theory,without poetry or feeling. 
Arriving at the Sanctus by Palestrina we have some- 
thing for the first time that sounds like full-blown, 
rich and glorious music. (A specimen of Orlando 
Tasso also would have been interesting). The 
Miserere of Allegri was impressive, although it shows 
a plentiful poverty of musical ideas. Several of the 
English compositions too were striking, although 
we cannot feel the presence of much genial inspira- 
tion in that whole school, reared essentially on Pal- 
estrina. The Choral by Bach, with its wonderful 
four-part harmony, enriched to five parts in the 
second verse, was to our taste worth all the rest as 
sacred music. 

The Organ pieces and accompaniments by Dr. 
Tuckerman showed much skill and knowledge. The 
chief fault of the programme was its great length ; 





several of the more familiar pieces, finely as they 
were sung, might well have been omitted in favor of 
the things from which one hoped to gather some new 
knowledge. 

But we shall have another opportunity to speak 
more fully of this music, sinee, as we are glad to 
learn, the Service will be repeated, the following notice 
having just been handed to us: 


0G>The musical Service given by the Choir of St. 
Paul’s Church on Monday evening last, will be re- 
peated next Monday evening. Some slight altera- 
tions will be made in the programme, and the exer- 
cises will commence at eight o’clock. All persons 
interested in Church Musie are invited to attend. 
Programmes may be procured at Messrs. Ditson & 
Co's on Saturday and Monday. 


- ~~ oo 

Miss Lizzin Cuarman’s Concert will take place 
this evening at the Melodeon, and she has establish- 
ed real claims upon a generous attendance of the 
musical public. She is a Boston lady, with a voice 
of uncommon power and beauty, with musical talent 
and intelligence, lady-hke manners and a high de- 
gree of vocal culture, acquired in spite of many ob- 
stacles in Italy, whither she is desirous of returning 
to make that culture more complete ; and on the 
success of this concert somewhat will depend her 
ability to do this. Surely she deserves success. She 
will be assisted by the Mendelssohn Quintette Club ; 
by Mr. B. J. Lane, who will play some piano picces 
bv Mendelssohn; and by Mr. Wuityery, the bass 
singer. Her own powers will be shown in a Rondo by 
Coppola: “La Nira pazza;’ a Romanza with viol- 
oncello obbhigato. hy Robandi; a duet (with Mr, 
Whitney) from) Mercadante’s Normanni a Pariyi, 
and a Romanza from // Giuramento. 

The complimentary concert given to Signor Brn- 
DELARI, by his friends and pupils, last Saturday 
evening, at Mercantile Hall, was altogether snecess- 
ful and full of interest. There were very fine voices, 
and much fine singing ; both by well known singers, 
and by pupils, whose fame has not gone beyond 
private circles. Several composi:ions by Mr. Bende- 
lari gave nota little pleasure, especially an arch, 
quaint little ballad : “Do vou really think he did ?” 


Chit-Chat. 
Fry, of the Tribune, after hearing Wagner’s Over- 
ture to “The Flying Dutchman,” says: “It was 
Ghastly rumpus 





ingeniously destitute of melody. 


> Jn Meyerheer’s Struensee, on 


was its main feature.’ 
the other hand, “harmony and melody were not 
abolished, and there was reference to the beautiful.” 

A San Francisco paper speaks of “ the sublime 
opera of Sonnambula.” 

Master WILvie BarnesmMoreE Pape isthe name 
of a very young pianist, who is now exciting attention 
in New York and Brookiyn, and who, to judge from 
the aecounts, makes Gottschalk his ideal: The 
World of May 8th says of him: 


His name is pretty well known in private fashion- 
able circles, where the young gentleman has been 
listened to with wonder and delight for some months 

ast. 

: Master Pape is a native of the South, hardly 
twelve years of age. His countenance is frank and 
pleasing, his manners agreeable. He is a singularly 
gifted lad, having already acquired a proficiency in 
piano playing that enables him to perform accurately 
and with great good taste, several test pieces by Liszt, 
Thalberg, Chopin, Beethoven, Gottschalk and other 
masters. He will appear before long in a series of 
soireés, at which either Madam D’Angri or Carlotta 
Patti will probably sing, together with other artists 
of distinction. Master Pape played on Saturday 
last, at the Brooklyn Philharmonic concert, two or 
three extremely difficult compositions, and elicited 
thereby the warmest applause from the critical andi- 
ence present. 

San Francisco.—Italian Opera was flourishing 
“fn superb style” last month, at the Metropolitan 
Theatre. Sonnambula, Favorita, Trovatore, and so 
on. The prime donne were Madame Biscaccianti, 
Miss Lizzie Parker (‘of Boston, prima donna of the 
Handel and Haydn Socicty ”! 7), and Mme. Schene- 
gerle ; principal tenor, Mr. Wm. Schraubstidter, 
formerly of the “Orpheus” in Boston ; baritones, &c. 
Mons. Charles, Mons. De Haga, Roncoveri, &c. 
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A London music publisher announces, among his 
new and popular publications, “ The Dream of St. 
Jerome, by Beethoven, price 2s. 6d.” This looks 
decided!y posthumous ; has that great soul stooped to 
“ spirit-rappings ”’ ? 

A letter from Leipzig speaks in high praise of the 
remarkable piano-forte playing of Mr. Dannreuther 
(from Ohio, if we mistake not), a pupil,at the Con- 
servatory there 

Mr. Tennyson corrects two errors in his Exhibi- 
tion Ode, as it appeared inthe Times. As we quoted 
the Ode from the Times, we append the correction.— 
” should be read, not 
“ Art divine,” not 


In the second line “ invention 
‘inventions ,”’ and, further on, 
“ Part divine.” 


” 





PuiLrapeLpura May 19.—After two nights of 
opera the Italians have left us. Their performances 
drew fair audiences and were satisfactory. Except- 
ing Mancusi’s weak voice, the inevitable Avogrado, 
and a careless chorus, there was naught to complain 
of. The orchestra might have been fuller without 
marring the ensemble, but, with pious resignation, 
Philadelphians have become so used to the standard 
number of twenty-five, deemed alike sufficient for a 
Germania rehearsal, a dance-band, or a Symphony, 
that when some venturesome musical eutrepreneur 
advertises a monster orchestra, the boldest imayina- 
tion might revel in’ the anticipation of listening to 
a band of forty, byt would deem the bringing to- 
gether of an orchestra of sixty as a scheme too vis- 
ionary to admit of practical demonstration. 

From a lack of the feeling that sometimes induces 
the musicians of large cities to co-operate in order to 
give with the greatest possible effect some chosen 
master-work, all attempts in that direction have, with 
us, been failures. So apathetic are our instrumental- 
ists, that two rehearsals are thought sufficient for the 
preparation of a difficult Symphony, and the careful 
Jeader who should desire a greater number would be 
considered exacting. 

The Musicat Funp Socrery, possessing a fine 
hall and the nucleus of a good orchestra, onght to do 
much for the advancement of the divine art. It has 
not given a concert for years and is a very sleepy 
concern; well managed financially, but either dead 
or comatose musically. 

The season now ending has, thus far, been prolific 
of concerts, good, bad, or worse. So rapidly have 
these entertainments followed one another, that it is 
yet a matter of conjecture with me whether the ma- 


enable them to provide for rent and printing ex- 
penses. From the character of the programme and 
artists announced in many instances, it would have 
been rashness of a degree not yet mine to have at- 
tempted to attend the entire series. 

There were but few musical events worthy of re- 
cord. The concerts of the brothers Hassier, the 
playing of Gorrscuarx, the Worrsonn soirées, 
some of the Peretti nights, and one soirée of 
GaeRTNER’s are, perhaps, all that will afford pleas- 
ant recollections to critical concert-goers. 

Of the improving influence of the Germania re- 
hearsals and the Wolfsohn and Thomas classical 
soirées every year gives new proofs. Both are doing 
their good work in different ways and yet both are 
eminently successful. 

I give you the following programme of Mrs. 
Benrens’ concert announced for this evening. It 
promises to prove a pleasant affair : 


Part I. 
1. Overture—‘‘Le Pardon de Ploermel”’....... Meyer 
Grand Orchestra and Invisible Chorus. 
2. Romance, ‘‘Thou art so near and a so far.”’ Reichardt 
Mr. George Simpso 
8. Aria, ‘‘Una voce poco fa,” * Il Sectinee di Siviglia.”’. . 


beer 


4. Violin Solo, *‘ La Sylphide”’............+- Mollephauer 
Mr. Edward Mollenhauer. 


5. Aria, ‘Oh! mio Fernando.” “La Favorita”... Donizetti 
Mile. Octavie Gomien. 
Part IT. 
1. Grand Choral Fantasie, Op. 80........+.++ Beethoven 


Mr. Carl Wolfsohn, Grand Orchestra and Chorus 
2: Scena and Aria, “Judith” Concone 
Miss Josephine O’Conuell. 
3. Song—“‘The Wanderer”. ........... ..see00 Schubert 
Mr A. R. Taylor. 
4. Violin Solo, ‘* Dreamy Sounds of Wig@am Life,” ‘* The 
— of the Indian Warrior,” Fantasia Characteris- 
OEE: ccnctnndienranthenesreeconegnesenesh$e Mollenhauer 
Mr. Edward Mollenhauer. 
5. Male Chorns—‘ The Young Musicians’’....... Kiicken 
The Meennerchor Vocal Society. under the direction 
of Mr. P. Wolsieffer. 


Parr IIT. 
Rossini's great masterwork ‘* Stabat Mater !"’ 

To conclude with, by general request ‘* Glorious America,” 

National Hymn—Worda by J. E. McCalla. Music by 
Henry G. Thunder, under the direction of the Composer. 

Solo by Miss Blackburn. 

Conductors: Mr. Carl Anschutz, Mr. P. Wolsieffer, Mr. 
8 Behrens, Mr. H. G. Thunder. 

Mr, H.G. Thunder will preside at the piano. 

Mr. Wm. A. Newland will preside at the Organ Harmonium. 


— CHANTERELLE. 





New York, May 19.—At the concert of THEo- 
porE Tuomas, which took place at Irving Hall, on 
May 13th, the music composed by Meyerbeer for his 
brother’s tragedy of “ Struensee’’ was played for the 
first time, the announcements claimed, in New York. 
Some of the believers in the Trinity of the Future, 
(i.e., Liszt, Wagner, Berlioz) as unrivalled masters 
of instrumentation, occasionally overlook Meyerbeer. 
He, too, has it at his fingers’s ends! The charming 
effect of the harp obbligato, created some surprise as 
to why Mr. Tonlonin has been ‘ unseen, unheard,” 
at the Phitharmonic concerts? In our modern or- 
chestra, the harp plays no insignificant part, and the 
pianoforte is but an inharmonious substitute for it. 
This highly effective ‘‘ Struensee ”’ music (Overture, 
Military Music with Danish National Song, and Pol- 
onaise) was the most important number on Mr. 
Thomas’ programme, and very successful with the 
audience. Wagner’s “Fliegende Flollinder” overture, 
suggestive at least,—was played “as well as could 
be expected.” Query: are insufficient rehearsals a 
sufficient excuse for imperfect execution? Mos- 
cheles’ pianoforte quartet ‘“ Les Contrastes,” was a 
little old fashioned and tedious ; the eminent pianists 
engaged in it, appeared to think so too! Mr. Mason 
played Schubert’s Fantasia, opus 15, symphonically 
arranged for piano forte and orchestra by Liszt, with 
the admirable conscientionsness and finish that make 
him the genuine and dependable (a rarer quality than 
people think !) artist he is. Madame de Lussan sang 
a Rossini and a Verdi aria. There was a violin solo 
by Mr. Bruno Wollenhaupt, and some chorus sing- 
ing by the Teutonia Society. This concert was, on 
the whole, one of the most interesting of the season, 
and spoke well for the aim and endeavors of Mr. 
Thomas. 

Messrs. Mitis and MovLennAvER gave their 
last “Classical Soirée’ on the evening of May 17th. 
Beethoven’s fine F minor (opus 95) quartet, was not 
played with the unity of expression and equality of 
tone, the light and shade, always demanded by the 
quartet, and by such a quartet in particular. Mr. E. 
Mollenhauer’s Concert Etude, an excellent see-what- 
can-be-done-with-the-violin ! was a little out of place. 
Either Beethoven or Mollenhauer must suffer by sech 
close comparison! Mendelssohn’s piano-forte and 
violin variations were charmingly played, and are 
pleasing as a relief to more earnest music. Mr. 
Mills gave the Beethoven Sonata, opus 10, No. 3, 
with fine execution and expression. The novelty of 
the programme was Rubinstein’s Trio for piano, 
violin, and violoncello, opus 52, No. 5. Experience 
has taught us the folly of criticizing any work of im- 
portance after a first hearing only ; so let it suffice 
here, to say that the Trio struck us as most interest- 
ing, but of unequal merit; the beautiful, somewhat 
weakened by: an infusion of the mediocre. It was 





ossini 
Mrs. Henrietta Behrens. 


played well, e con amore. ALMA. 


| Special Notices. 





DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC. 
Published by Oliver Ditsoun & Co. 





Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


The minstrel’s last song. J. McNaughton. 


Very sweet and plaintive. 


Little Willie. Ballad. Mrs. S. G. Knight. 

A sad, yet charming song, full of pathos and calling 

tears into the eyes. It chants the death of a dear 
little boy. 


The Cruiskeen Lawn. Song. “Lily of Killarney” 25 


The Colleen Bawn. Song. 25 
The Bachelor’s Life. Song. 25 
Lullaby. Ballad. 25 
The Moon has raised the lamp above. Duct. 35 


The above are from Jules Benedict’s new and suc- 
cessful opera of the ‘Lily of Killarney,” recently 
brought out in London. It is in short the popular 
melo-drama of the ‘Colleen Bawn,” which made so 
nice a hit at the Boston Museum, with the addition 
of music. One of the songs named above was intro- 
duced here, and will be well remembered. We allude 
to the Cruiskeen Lawn. 


Instrumental Music. 


Bombardment of Fort Pulaski. Ch. Grobe. 25 


Another of Grobe’s dashing battle pieces Young 
ladies at their Pianos have an opportunity of sympa- 
thising with those heroic souls who are periling their 
lives for their country’s sake. 


Leadmine Regiment Quickstep. F. A. Hoppe. 


A spirited military movement, nicely set for the 
Piano-forte. 


Delhi Galop. For Guitar. W. E. Hayden. 
The Rover’s Grave. Song for Guitar. Curtis. 


Two well known compositions adapted to the Gui- 
tar. We can heartily recommend them to all Guitar 
players. 


25 


Transcription. 
B. Richards. 
Another Piano gem by the author of the fascinat- 

ing ‘‘ Warblings at eve.” 

La Maltaise Polka. A. Wollenstein. 


A brilliant and refreshing Polka, and one sure te 
please. 


Thou art so near and yet so far. 
35 


Barcarole from 
A. Baumbach. 


Then you'll remember me. From ‘ Sonnam- 
bula.” Do. 


Two well known operatic airs, transcribed for the 
Piano by this eminent teacher and composer. 


On this day of joy delicious. 
the “Sicilian Vespers.” 


35 


Books. 


Wriyner’s Perrect GuIDE FOR THE PIANO 
Forte. Containing a Full Course of Instruc- 
tion and a Collection of Choice Music, compris- 
ing upwards of One Hundred and Fifty Pieces 
arranged for the Piano Forte. 

As a low-priced instructor for the Piano there has 
none been published equal to this in conciseness of 
matter and in its general method of study. The les- 
sons are admirably suited to the wants of young 
pupils and indeed those of older growth may find 
considerable in it both instructive, useful and enter- 
taining. The selection of music includes the latest 
compositions, and is not, as such collections are too 
apt to be, a hodge-podge of hacknied melodies. 
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Mostc sy Mar..—Music {s sent by mail, the expense being 
about one cent on each piece. Persons at a distance wiil find 
the conveyance a saving of time and expense in obtaining 
supplies. Books ean also be sent at the rate of one cent per 
ounce. This applies to any distance under three thousand 





miles; beyond that it is double. 



































